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CHAPTER XXX. THE UNSIGNED WILL. 


Hort had undertaken a task, without 
counting the cost ; and, when he was in- 
dulging in his evening pipe, he saw that he 
had done rather a foolish thing. In the 
first place, Mr. Kestell had, of course, some 
excellent reason for withholding the truth ; 
and, not even for a moment, did Hoel doubt 
that his future father-in-law’s reason was 
good. The idea that had taken possession 
of Jesse, did not even enter his brain. 
Still, he could not help puzzling a little 
why there should be any mystery about 
what was, most likely, a very ordinary 
case. 

“T should say,” meditated Hoel, “ that 
the father was some friend of Kestell’s, 
and that, in the capacity of lawyer, he 
looked after these luckless twins. Most 
likely, he was given a sum of money for the 
purpose, and was bound down to secrecy. 
Of course thatisit ; it is as plain as a sign- 
post. It is far better for Vicary to accept his 
position such as he can make it; and if he 
were not a little wrong-headed, he could 
have made it a splendid one. It seems to 
me I have undertaken a foolish task. Mr. 
Kestell, being a man of honour, is bound by 
a promise. Still, I am not; and, of course, 
were he not bound, he would have no 
earthly objection to telling Vicary every- 
thing he cared to know. Vicary takes the 
consequence on his own head. It is, after 
all, a simple matter, and, were I a lawyer, 
I should soon unearth the secret. Well, it 
might be unpleasant for Mr. Kestell if he 





thought he had to refuse me, if I asked 
him the question point-blank; or, if he 
told me, he might also bind me to secrecy. 
I think I'll work on my own lines, T’ll 
run down to Greystone, and from there I 
can go to the village and hunt up a few facts, 
The two women came from somewhere, I 
conclude, and did not drop from the clouds. 
Registers of births, deaths, and marriages 
tell their tale pretty plainly ; and, in these 
out-of-the-way places, tradition is strong. 
The only awkward part is appearing to 
spy out the land unbeknown to my future 
father-in-law, who, by the way, must 
possess somewhat of a suspicious, secretive 
disposition, though he hides it well in 
ordinary life.” 

Hoel resolved to go to Greystone the 
next day; but the morning post brought 
him two letters which changed his mind. 
The one he first opened was from Elva. 
Such a happy letter, full of trust in Hoel 
and very unconcealed admiration. The 
little cloud had blown over; she was only 
ready to take his word and his opinion 
in everything. She made a beautiful 
picture of him in a mirror of her own, 
and then described to her lover what she 
saw. The originality of her views peeped 
out in delightful little sentences, the merit 
of which Hoel was well able to appreciate, 
He was even slightly glad that he was 
aware of this, and that Elva was ignorant 
of her own merits. In his matured mind, 
a woman lost much of her charm of clever- 
ness when she became conscious of pos- 
sessing it, And just now, Elva was 
conscious of nothing but of her great love 
for Hoel. It was best so; by-and-by, Hoel 
could himself watch over any dawning 
feeling of separate identity, and, if neces- 
sary, he could smother it at its birth, A 
wife must have but one view ; her horizon 
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must be bounded by a lower line than that 
at which her husband gazes. Anyhow, it 
must never be placed farther. 

He read the last page twice over, and 
was, satisfied, and we know Hoel was not 
easily contented with mediocrity. 

“Dear HoeLt,—When you were really 
gone I began to realise my loss, even 
though it is for such a short time. I think 
there must be some natures who are 
created imperfect, so that their happiness 
may be given to them in the shape of a 
complementary human being, without 
whom they cannot recognise their own 
natures. I have had a happy life, you 
know, and yet it is only now that I have 
suddenly discovered I was not really living 
before. I wanted you to teach me myself. 
You will understand this, although I 
cannot explain it. Words seem such poor 
things to give to those we love ; we want 
to give our fresh-created thoughts in all 
their perfection and imperfection. I have 
often tried to make Nature understand 
what I mean when I lie down on a bank of 
heather in summer, or sit by one of the 
Pools ; but now I see how far, far above 
Nature is one human soul. The trees and 
the wind, everything we see, are all so 
intensely above us and below us; above us 
in their irritating calmness, and below us 
in their want of sympathy with suffering 
and joy. There, I must not go on writing 
like this; you will think me childish. 
But I feel so happy, my own dear Hoel, 
that I must say so even at the risk of your 
answering that I am foolish. You will 
teach me wisdom, won’t you? I blame 
myself for being too much absorbed in our 
happiness. Books say this is natural, and 
yet I don’t want to be just like everybody 
else. 

Since you left I see that papa is really 
unwell. I made him call in the doctor 
again. He suffers so much from sleep- 
lessness. Dr. Pink says that is the cry of 
our modern men of business. I believe he 
does not like my going away; and yet I 
cannot feel sorry to leave everybody as 
much as I ought to do. I don’t believe 
any girl ever had a better father than 
mine, Such love and tenderness must be 
rare. If it were not that I know his whole 
heart and mind is wrapped up in mamma, I 
don’t think I could leave him, even for 
you, Hoel. There, what do you say to that ? 
I am going to devote myself to my own 
family, sir, for these last few weeks, so do 
not expect much from me. Amice and I 
are going to take a secret expedition to 





London this week—towards the end of it— 
and we do not want to see any one above 
the rank of a shopman, so I shall not even 
tell you the day. It will do Amice good to 
see the wicked world. Your loving, 

“ ELVA KESTELL,” 

Hoel heaved a little sigh of utter con- 
tentment as he opened his second letter, 
which was from his uncle, and was short, 
if decided. 

“ DEAR HoEL,—Come down at once to 
see me; I want to talk over your settle. 
ments with you. I don’t think Mr. Kestell 
is doing enough for his daughter, consider- 
ing that I hear his fortune is considerable, 
and he may live for years. Hunter will 
draw up the settlement ; and I assure you 
he is a very sharp fellow. 

“ Your affectionate Uncle, 
** MELLISH FENNER.” 

For a moment Hoel thought he would 
disobey the command. He had made up 
his mind to go to Greystone after Jesse’s 
business, and he had a good deal of work 
in town; but second thoughts made him 
decide to give in to his uncle. It is easy 
to be magnanimous when one is in @ bliss- 
ful state of mind. He telegraphed that he 
would run down for the night; and then 
wrote a very hasty but lover-like letter to 
Elva. 

That same evening Hoel was sitting by 
his uncle’s invalid chair. 

Mellish Fenner was not by any means a 
man who inspired love; he had a fretfal 
restlessness of manner, coupled with a 
slightly cynical way of expressing his 
opinion, which grated on Hoel’s suscepti- 
bilities, The uncle was disappointed that 
his nephew had done very well without 
him, and yet even now he could not bring 
himself to treat him as his son; he had no 
fault to find with him, but he secretly 
guessed that Hoel was not now capable of 
much gratitude. Long ago this would 
have been different. There are many who 
can do nothing but curse their own short- 
sighted folly, and this occupation cannot 
be enlivening. It had not improved the 
natural asperity of the elder man. 

Hoel had come down prepared to uphold 
all Mr. Kestell’s doings and arrangements. 
Mr. Mellish Fenner, on the contrary, was 
specially carping and contentious over the 
proposed settlements ; but Hoel had deter- 
mined to keep his temper, and he kept it. 
His uncle was further irritated by this per- 
fect. cheerfulness, out of which no dispute 
could be extracted. But at last Mellish 
Fenner spoke out : 
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“You insist on accepting no advice, 
Hoel. I suppose all young men, nowa- 
days, think they know better than their 
elders. You resemble the Pellews much 
more than any Fenner I ever knew, and 
the result with you will be the same as it 
was with most of them. Their obstinacy 
led them into every possible misfortune, 
and two or three went utterly to the dogs.” 

Hoel smiled good-naturedly, the sins 
and iniquities of these cousins once or 
twice removed touched him but little; 
but suddenly, however, he remembered 
Awice Kestell’s question : ‘ Who was John 
Pellew ?” 

‘‘ By the way, sir, talking of the Pellews, 
I find Mr. Kestell knew something of them, 
He mentioned them the other evening. 
Can you tell me anything about a John 
Pellew?* Not the present man, of course, 
but a John Pellew of a former generation.” 

“ He was one of those who went to the 
dogs. He was the youngest son, and was, 
naturally, a fine fellow ; but his obstinacy 
was boundless.” 

‘And what did it do for him?” 

“Oh, I knew nothing of him, he was 
my junior; but I saw him once when 
he came back from India, years ago. He 
had gone there in opposition to his family, 
and was secretary to some official I be- 
lieve. The last time he came home they 
wished to marry him very suitably ; but 
he utterly refused, went back to India, 
and died soon after. And yet he was a 
very promising young fellow, and might 
have been anything he chose.” 

“There was, surely, another John Pel- 
lew?” 

“Oh yes, but quite another sort of man, 
he made a great deal of money, and left 
one son, the present Godfrey. You don’t 
know him.” 

‘“‘ The other never married ?” 

“No; utterly refused a pretty wife and 
four thousand a year. His father never 
forgave him, and washed his hands of him, 
after that.” 

“You see I have not quite followed in 
his footsteps,” smiled Hoel. 

“Yes, you have, only in another way ; 











here is a man as rich as Croesus, who offers 
you a miserable pittance with his daughter. 
In these days, a wife is not kept on no- 
thing in London. Besides——” 

“Elva is not extravagant.” 

‘*T shall write to Mr. Kestell.” 

Hoel was irritated, but kept his temper. 

“Then, pray write as my guardian, sir, 


Mellish looked up at his nephew, he 
half put out his hand, and the words, “‘ As 
your father,” were on the tip of his lips ; 
but a bit of mechanism, long unoiled, re- 
fuses to work at a moment’s notice, and 
the words were not said. 

“Very well. Now, my dear Hoel, I am 
tired ; shall I see you in the morning?” 

**T am afraid not. I must take the first 
train. Thank you, sir, for the interest 
you take in my affairs; but, indeed, I am 
anxious to spare you all trouble.” 

“Yes, yes, Hoel, I believe you; but—— 
Well, remember I shall certainly write to 
Mr. Kestell.” 

When the door shut behind Hoel, Mellish 
Fenner wheeled himself to his writing- 
table and took out his will from a private 
drawer. It was all made out in very 
legal language, and it left everything he 
possessed to his nephew, Hoel Fenner; 
but at present it was waste paper, for it 
was not signed. 

“T shall send for Hunter to-morrow,” 
he said, half aloud, “and I shall sign this ; 
I intended it all along; but there was no 
hurry about the matter, no hurry whatever. 
I wish I had told Hoel to-night ; but the boy 
is provokingly independent. I shouldn’t 
like him to be cringing ; but really——ah 
well, I'll send for Hunter to-morrow, and 
write to Hoel in the evening.” 

Mellish Fenner put away his unsigned 
will and rang the bell for his servant. 
His bedroom was on the ground-floor, 
Hoel’s was upstairs ; if this had not been 
the case, the invalid would have gone in 
and told Hoel at once; but the extra 
trouble of sending again for his nephew 
prevented him. ‘“There’s time enough 
to-morrow,” he thought. “T’ll tear up 
that old will, when I sign this one,” he 
thought. ‘Of course I have no intention 
of leaving my money to Arthur Fenner, 
who is already rich; I thought of that 
when Hoel’s father was so aggravatingly 
foolish, but I never meant it after I 
adopted Hoel. He has never given me 
any trouble, never.” 


The next morning Hoel was called an 
hour earlier than he had ordered. 

‘ Master Hoel,” said the old man-servant, 
looking pale and horrified as Hoel opened 
his eyes, “master is ill— we have sent 
for the doctor ; but——” 

Hoel started up. 

“ Well?” 

“Oh, sir, the master’s dead. It is his 
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Before evening, Hoel knew that his 
uncle bad not signed his wil], and that 
he had not left him a penny. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT THE “ GREYSTONE HOTEL,” 


IT was a new outlook for him, and Hoel 
was not quite prepared to face it. He had 
lived on a bigh level of expecting nothing 
from bis uncle, and had acted on these 
honourable and independent ideas ; but in 
the background of his mind Hoel had fully 
expected that Mellish Fenner would leave 
him his fortune when he died. Hoel had 
judged rightly, and knew he had when the 
new will was discovered unsigned. 

He recognised now that he would have 
to live upon his own income in the future 
without the delightful salve of showing his 
uncle that he could do without him, and, 
as we have said, the idea was not pleasant. 
True, he was on the eve of marrying a rich 
wife, but this was the very feeling which 
had previously galled him, and which had 
only been softened by the moral certainty 
of his uncle’s intentions. One moment, 
and all this had ended. 

Hoel behaved with conventional pro- 
priety ; he determined to betray no sign 
of resentment or surprise. The family 
lawyer, Mr. Hunter, came and promised to 
undertake all the necessary business. 
Without a word Hoel handed him the un- 
signed will, which he had discovered in 
his uncle’s drawer. 

“He meant this one,” said the lawyer, 
much annoyed, “he really did, Mr. 
Fenner. It was only last week that he 
told me he should want me about his new 
will.” 

Hoel smiled. What a lie can be hidden 
in a smile ! 

“Only he put it off. But you know, 
Mr. Hunter, I never expected anything 
from my uncle.” 

“You have always been exemplary,” 
said the lawyer, distressed beyond measure. 
“ But your cousin will certainly not accept 
the—mistake.” 

“Why not? It was a chance. Pray 
think nothing of it. I should certainly 
not accept a gift from a distant relation. 
Thank you for your trouble, Mr. Hunter, 
I am quite unable at this moment to leave 
town, so you will kindly do all that is 
necessary. I shall come to the funeral.” 

Mr. Hunter was not taken in; his only 
consolation was that Hoel had a good 
prospect of being a rich man in spite of 





his uncle’s mistake, Still, it was the look 
of the thing which made the lawyer angry. 
It was just like Mr. Fenner to put off 
doing what was right because of some 
stupid reasoning. What would the world 
say ? 

In the meanwhile, Hoel returned to 
London, and wrote to Elva, saying that 
his uncle’s sudden death need not postpone 
their wedding. It would only be neces- 
sary to have a very quiet affair; and that 
they would both prefer. He said nothing 
about money. 

‘That will be known on the day of the 
funeral,” thought Hoel, “and by that time 
I shall have become quite reconciled to the 
inevitable, and ready to smile at what the 
world thinks.” 

There are some events which make a 
deep dent in the character, even when that 
character is formed. Hoel felt that this 
was now the case with him. He was 
pulled up short, and was forced to look 
back at his own conduct, He had so much 
prided himself on his dealings with Mellish 
Fenner ; they had been so irreproachable, 
and yet— was this result altogether his 
uncle’s fault? If he had conducted him- 
self less as an equal with the old man, and 
had given him more patient affection, even 
with the same result, the position would 
not be so irritating as it now was. 

Very dimly Hoel began to realise that 
his own life had been all along a beautiful 
sham, an idol set up for his own worship, 
a galvanised lay-figure. He put away the 
idea from his mind again and again, and 
yet back it came, as if worked by a self- 
acting spring. He was, he always had 
been, a sham, and there was every proba- 
bility that he would be one to the end of 
his life. 

For how could a man of his age alter? 
No, the idea was ridiculous. Better brave 
it all out on the old system, better be the 
gentlemanly, the clever, the agreeable, the 
irreproachable Hoel Fenner to the end of 
the chapter, than begin again at the 
beginning. 

Worse thought, was it this sham that 
Elva was setting up also to worship? 
Was he trying to persuade her that his 
hollow perfection was a satisfying ideal for 
a woman whose charm was intense reality ? 
Why not, if she were satisfied, why trouble 
her ideal 

Hoel spent a bad hour over all these 
gloomy ideas, and at the end of it he 
threw away a cigar which seemed tainted 
with sham, and recollected that three days 
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had gone by, and that Jesse Vicary’s week 
was passing away. 

Action is the only relief to some dismal 
thoughts, and Hoel determined to run 
down to Greystone the next morning. To 
make this possible he had a few matters to 
see after; and hoping the effort would be 
once for all, he thrust away his gloomy 
subject of meditation, and returned to the 
ordinary habitation of the natural man— 
Hoel, 

His programme was simple, and he 
believed would be quite efficacious. Most 
likely Elva would not be at home, so there 
would be little likelihood of meeting her. 
He would keep his visit a secret, or invent 
an excuse if he were found out, about some 
arrangements as to farms or other business, 
which convenient word, as we know, covers 
a multitude of extraneous matter when 
used by a man toa woman. The thought 
of Jesse Vicary seemed to be especially 
acceptable to Hoel just now. It repre- 
sented a simple figure, and no complex 
sham about it, and yet a man who could 
err, a8 he certainly was doing, in this 
matter of Mr. Kestell. The whole business 
was foolish, and the sooner it was set 
straight the better. To a man whose ideal 
of self has just been slightly shaken, it is a 
great panacea to pose as a reformer ora 
mediator. That is a character which 
every one admires, and which no one need 
mind claiming. It fills the abased soul 
with new oil of gladness, and helps to 
restore the fallen idol. 


The ‘Greystone Hotel” was dull and 
respectable; and Hoel, smiling at the 
strange circumstance which made him put 
up here, instead of being a guest at the 
luxurious house of Mr. Kestell, deposited 
his modest portmanteau, ordered a late 
dinner, and then started out for his 
delicious walk across the heather-lands. 
Though colder than it had been, the sun 
was shining brightly. All Nature was 
rejoicing in her own beauty, so that Hoel 
was carried back to the day when he had 
first seen Elva on her native heath. 

There was a haze over the forest land 
when, at last, he reached the solitary 
cottage at the foot of the Beacon. Before 
entering, he paused and looked around, 
The shadow and the sunlight were alike 
softened by the thin veil of mist. A distant 
song of a bird was heard, then the sough- 
ing of the wind among the trees near at 
hand, waving the yellow, large-fronded 
bracken at their base. 





Below him he could discern the clear 
Pool, partly blue and partly shadowed ; 
turning his head a little, he could see the 
bank where Elva had sat unconscious of 
his admiring gaze. He looked towards the 
trees of Rushbrook, and wondered whether 
he should not be forced to run down and 
see Elva just fora minute. On the other 
hand, she might not be there, and he 
might only find Mr. Kestell or Amice. 
That would be too disappointing. Ah, by 
the way, he must write to Amice about 
John Pellew. In the shock of that sudden 
death he had forgotten her anxiety to 
know about John Pellew. 

Hoel pulled himself together and dis- 
missed these attractive thoughts. He had 
come to do a service to Vicary. He must 
make haste and get it over, so as to return 
to town early next morning. 

So, walking up to the cottage door, he 
knocked at the door, and entered, just as 
Jesse himself had done some weeks before. 

The knock was answered by the old 
woman’s “Come in.” She was quite alone, 
Her daughter and the children were all 
out, and she was knitting contentedly. 
Hoel had prepared his introduction, and 
was ready with it. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Joyce. Don’t 
disturb yourself. I am Mr. Fenner, a 
friend of Jesse Vicary ; and he told me 
you were glad to hear about your grand- 
child from any one who knew him.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Come in and take a 
chair. I’m that crippled with rheumatism 
that I can’t move much. Well, yes; we 
be glad to hear of ’Liza. She’s a good girl, 
is "Liza, and Mr. Vicary is mighty kind to 
our girl, There’s not many young men 
like he, sir.” 

After this it was not difficult to launch 
into the subject of Jesse, and gradually to 
lead it round to the time when old Mrs. 
Joyce was wondering about the pretty 
young woman who was lodging in the 
cottage below, with her mother. 

You never saw the father?” asked Hoel. 

‘No, sir; and to tell you the truth, sir, 
I think the poor young thing never had a 
lawful husband. When a wife is a wife, 
why there’s nothing as will stop her talking 
about her husband ; but both mother and 
daughter were mighty close on that subject. 
He was abroad, and always coming back ; 
but never did he come. And when it was 
convenient, then the mother said he was 
dead. I mind the day the twins were 
born, sir, and how old Mrs, Vicary took on 
so till Mr. Kestell come up to her.” 
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‘Poor things! The mother was pretty, 
you say ?” 

“Pretty! Lor, sir, she was a pretty 
gal. Mr, Vicary don’t favour her at all ; 
no more does the sister ; though when I 
see her I can fancy I’m looking at a bad 
likeness of the mother. She was too 
pretty, sir, for a poor girl. It’s the ruin 
of them often, when their looks is merely 
useful for show. I’m not the one to throw 
stones; but I’m sure that poor thing was 
never a wife, as the church made, albeit 
her mother stuck by her so, as a mother 
should do, seeing if she had brought up 
her girl better these misfortunes wouldn’t 
happen.” 

Hoel could get no more information 
except as to the name of the village, the 
other side of the high table-land of forest 
which bounded the horizon. 

“They came from Crowcutt, so I under- 
stood ; but, as I said, they were very close 
—both mother and daughter.” 

Hoel turned the conversation, so as to 
avert all suspicion from Mrs. Joyce’s mind, 
and after some more ordinary talk he took 
his leave. 

Crowcuti was a good walk, but he had 
time, and he would enjoy the tramp across 
the moorland. The only difficulty was, 
that he must pass close by Rushbrook, and 
take the path by the Home Farm ; how- 
ever, he hoped fortune would favour him, 
and that he would meet no one. 

Jesse’s story now and then came upper- 
most in his mind ; it seemed to open out 
once more the problems of life which Hoel 
had been accustomed to accept as inevit- 
able. His well-regulated mind—for thus 
he styled it to himself—had made no illu- 
sions on the subject, he had neither soared 
to the height of believing in moral per- 
fection on earth, nor had he sunk to a 
platform where such subjects are treated 
as merely questions of self-interest ; no, 
Hoel had kept to that happy mean which 
may perhaps be more fatal to the improve- 
ment of a character than the lowest depth. 
Some catastrophe may startle the reprobate 
into improvement ; but what can rouse the 
self-satisfied ? 

At present, Hoel had nothing of the 
spirit which once made a man exclaim: 
“T should die with hunger were I at peace 
with the world.” In this sense, Hoel was 
never hungry, and, till now, he had had a 
cordial understanding with the world! He 
had thought out problems as often as do 
most clever men, and on every question he 
had brought his learning, his acute percep- 





tion, his more than ordinary acumen to 
bear ; but one thing Hoel had never given 
to abstract question, nay, had never given 
to any one or anything—his soul. Philo- 
sophers will laugh at this visionary word, 
men of science will ask us where the soul 
resides ; but every one who has the power 
of giving that which we call his soul to a 
subject, will understand, without any de- 
finition, what that state is which makes 
some men take hold of a subject—not as 
one takes up a piece of delicate china— 
but with all the loving force and energy 
that one holds what is one’s most precious 
possession, 

Now, at last, Hoel reached one of the 
great landmark-clumps before mentioned. 
It was not the same which he had climbed 
with Elva, but at some distance from that ; 
from here he could look down on Crow- 
cutt, which might be about two miles off. 
Here was the object of his journey, and, 
at present, there seemed quite a comfort- 
ing end; he was doing something for 
somebody besides himself, something for 
the one man who had first roused him to 
a belief in an invisible power apart from 
character. In trying to find out all he 
could about his parentage, he would help 
to calm down this man’s misguided anger, 
he would perhaps get new ideas about 
social subjects, such as the far-stretching 
obligations of responsibility; he might 
even get some clue about the father who 
had cared so little for Jesse, a son who had 
now begun to wage war against his own 
name and origin. He might——but with 
a strange smile at himself and his new 
mission, Hoel Fenner pulled himself to- 
gether and said aloud : 

“Dreaming is certainly not my object 
for coming here. I want bare facts, not 
fiction ; by to-morrow I shall be able to 
satisfy Jesse Vicary that life must be ac- 
cepted in the shape which the gods give 
us. It must be the sign of a weak nature 
to fret over the inevitable; but Vicary 
will soon see reason, even the soundest 
oak will warp before it is properly sea- 
soned, and the noble fellow has to learn 


| this.” 


Then Hoel walked rapidly down to 
Crowcuit. 
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IT is a wild, tempestuous day, and, as 
the wind beats down over the house-tops, 
with driving showers of sleet and rain, one 
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thinks of the ships, big and little, which are 
now battling with the elements, the green 
seas roaring high above them, while every 
plank, and bolt, and shroud is strained to 
the utmost, and wails, and groans, and 
rattles as the mad waves rush by. Yes, 
there is wild work in the Atlantic, no 
doubt ; and, as the bruised and battered 
leviathans of the deep come struggling 
into port, there will be—or ought to be, 
anyhow—thankful hearts among those who 
have escaped the perils of the sea, There 
will be brave rescues, too, and heroisms 
done under the leaden canopy of driving 
clouds, with a bottomless gulf beneath 
yawning for its human prey. We get the 
clouds, which come sailing ever London 
town in their endless battalions, with some- 
thing of the angry glow upon them which 
they have gathered from the wild waves. 

But whatever may be the state of the 
weather outside, there is calm within the 
charmed circle of the Museum library. 
Sometimes a heavy shower of sleet may 
rattle hollowly upon the glazed dome 
above, or a darker cloud than usual may 
spread a gloom of blackness over the scene. 
Tired eyes are strained to the utmost, and 
then, perhaps, if the darkness lasts, the 
electric arc lamps are turned on, and the 
glowing beam of light springs into ex- 
istence, singing as it comes and showing all 
kinds of coloured rays, and enjoying a 
vigorous dance ere it settles down to its 
every-day work of lighting up dull folios, 
to say nothing of quartos, octavos, and 
duodecimos, and bringing out the crows- 
feet and wrinkles, the badger-like fur of 
some bowed heads; the unredeemed bald- 
ness of others. Even youth looks a 
little sallow: too much museum, like an 
overplus of dull care, is calculated to 
turn a young man grey. But even the 
youngest of them look a little blanched 
and wearied under the fierce light that 
shines upon the radiating lines of readers ; 
upon the central circle, where the at- 
tendants enjoy a nodding acquaintance, 
for it does not come to speaking, with the 
literature of all languages and of all ages ; 
upon the concentric circles where the 
catalogues repose, if that can be called 
repose which is disturbed continually by 
the researches of anxious students, 

The storm-cloud passes over and the 
tempest murmurs indefinitely in the dis- 
tance; daylight floods in once more, and 
faces soften and brighten under its in- 
fluence. Something like sunshine breaks 
over the scene, burnishing the gilded bind- 





ings of the books that line the dome, and 
filling the whole area with soft, mysterious 
radiance; And the confused murmur of 
the busy hive goes on; the rustling of 
leaves, the leaves of the tree of know- 
ledge; the resonance of footsteps; the 
smothered coughs; the whispered mur- 
murs ; the soft slamming of distant doors. 
One breathes the learned dust of centuries 
—an atmosphere somewhat dry and ex- 
hausted, and wanting in the ozone which is 
so freely scattered outside by the wild 
westerly gales. How dry and musty seems 
the list of references ; how profitless the 
search for something new and fresh in this 
vast storehouse, the contents of which have 
been so carefully harvested, garnered, win- 
nowed and made use of by one generation 
after another, There is only one name 
among the list that slightly stirs the imagi- 
nation with the hope of something in the 
way of the unknown—“ Viator, what of 
him.” 

Like “Anon,” that voluminous and 
painstaking, if discursive, writer, Viator, 
has a long, literary record. He contributed 
to the “Spectator,” no doubt, in the golden 
days of Steele and Addison. He was a 
valued correspondent of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” when it issued from the old 
office over by St. John’s Gate, and when 
Cave was its proprietor, and Samuel John- 
son did the hack-work for its pages, It 
would be the task of half a lifetime, and 
not a very profitable one at that, to trace 
Viator through all the voluminous periodi- 
cal literature which has since appeared 
under his name. But when it is an affair 
of his individual works, the Museum cata- 
logue gives us a tolerably complete list of 
them. The name seems to promise all 
kinds of pilgrimages up and down the 
world ; and if Viator's performances are a 
little disappointing, still they give us a 
hasty glance at many widely - separated 
times and places. 

First of all, we have Viator’s * Thoughts 
of a Traveller upon the American Dis- 
pute—1774,” which was when the “ colo- 
nists” had just tossed the India Company’s 
tea-chests into Boston Harbour. Bat 
Viator’s opinions are now a little out of 
date. His next venture with the publishers 
is in the way of a poem, which bears the 
title of the “ Bronze Dove,” and suggests 
hopes of something to interest the fancy 
on the subject of bronze-wing pigeons, 
But it proves to be nothing but # foolish 
legend, of which nobody could make head 
or tail, Nor is Viator’s next essay as a 
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poet more satisfactory, although on _ hot- 
pressed paper, with a dedication to Lady 
Blessington, then—1843—in the fulness 
of her brilliance as the proprietress of 
“Gore House.” And the summit of disen- 
chantment is reached in Viator’s ‘ Poem 
on the Public Worship Act, 1874.” And 
when two years later we discover our 
friend tuning his lays at Lahore, and sing- 
ing of pig-sticking, and princely visits, al- 
though the strain is more lively, it fails to 
rouse enthusiasm. 

In fact, the fear suggests itself that 
Viator is but a delusion and snare, and 
that the little heap of volumes collected 
from remote presses, and of all shapes and 
sizes, is of no more value than a heap of 
withered leaves. Yet a yellow-leaved 
journal, with pages uncut, gives one a 
pleasant glimpse of a trip ‘“‘ From Bhimbur 
to the Vale of Cashmere.” 

And then we come across a French 
Viator, who tells us in a didactic manner 
of his travels all over Europe. But 
we have only time for a peep at 
Angleterre, and find our Viator at Calais 
hesitating to cross, “the night dark, 
the wind violent, the sea very strong.” 
But he gets over somehow, and so to Dean 
Street, Soho square Leicester, where he 
feels quite at home with his compatriots ; 
and visits Hampton, where three things 
impress him: the pictures, the Maze— 
perhaps not so scrubby then as now—and 
the enormous vine. Also he visits Kew, 
and Richmond, and St. Gilles—that un- 
happy St. Gilles—where he is duly im- 
pressed with scenes of squalor and 
indigence. 

Then we have a home-staying Viator, 
who travels with us round the London 
streets, and discourses learnedly and plea- 
santly on the pavements. The fine old 
granite cubes, a bequest from Roman road- 
makers which was lasting and safe, but ear- 
splitting with its hideous din. Poor old 
MacAdam, unable to bear the racket of 
London life, slippery asphalte, and only a 
degree less slippery wood, of which we 
learn the first sample was laid down in the 
Old Bailey, in 1839, in the form of huge 
blocks which soon got out of level. 

And then we meet with a really pleasant, 
chatty Viator, who runs us off the stones 
of London, its wood and its asphalte, and 
starts us from Charing Cross on a flight to 
the sunny south. Dripping and buffeted, 
the swift steamer runs alongside the Calais 
quay. The train is waiting for us, perhaps 
the club-train, with its buffets and its 





sleeping-cars, its brilliantly-lighted saloons, 
and the crowd of passengers muffled and 
furred, who hurry across through the howl- 
ing wind, from the boat to the train de 
luxe. Have we through tickets for the 
Riviera? There is our carriage; and 
eating, sleeping, or chatting, we may pass 
the time, as we whirl through wintry lands 
on the track of sunshine and blue skies. 

A pleasant companion, too, is our most 
recent acquaintance on this winter flight. 
Even Calais interests him—jolly old place 
once. Dessin’s Hotel—ah, Diligence or 
the Royal Post— whips cracking, bells 
jingling. But now it is the train de luxe ; 
and so, with gossip by the way, Paris is 
soon reached ; and while the train split up 
and shunted here and there, is finding its 
way across wintry Paris, shivering over its 
stoves, and apprehensive of la grippe, 
Viator entertains us with reminiscences of 
Paris in 1833. What noble gaming-houses 
then, with grand staircases and obsequious 
lackeys, and the roulette-table always 
spinning, and rouge et noir continually 
called by the vigilant croupiers! But 
no ‘buses, no trams — nothing but the 
‘*coucou,” a hideous four-wheeled vehicle, 
that shook up its passengers into a heap, 
while the coachman scrambled about on 
the roof above. 

Our Viator knows his France by heart, 
and suggests pleasant excursions for the 
coming summer. ‘Try noble old Rennes, 
with the lovely scenery on the Vilaine. 
Or what say you to Languedoc, with Le 
Puy and noble hill scenery? Or there is 
Nantes, and voyages up the Loire ; and a 
nice old place is Pornic, where the hours 
pass pleasantly enough! Or run south to 
Carcassonne, a model unique of an ancient 
fortified city, with a modern town near at 
hand, but quite apart. 

But as for the warmth and sunshine you 
are seeking, you may find it anywhere on 
the Mediterranean Coast. Hyéres, perhaps, 
may suit you, with its tall palm groves, 
where the orange and the olive are giving 
place to the universal market-garden, where 
fruit and vegetables are raised of the 
earliest for Covent Garden and the Paris 
Halles, And some people may like Cannes. 
As a Frenchwoman observed the other day 
to an English visitor, by way of making 
conversation : 

“There are many English at Cannes ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the other, innocently ; 
** but there are French also!” 

And what a place it is, too, for flowers, 
orange-trees, roses, and all the rest, grown 
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by the acre for the scent-distillers. And 
| the wild-flowers in spring that carpet the 
fields and woods, But these are assiduously 
rooted up by the English young lady ; and 
where she is in force, the country soon 
becomes bare, 

Or, perhaps, if you have the tastes of a 
flaneur, you may prefer Nice, a mixture of 
Paris Boulevards, New York Broadway, 
and London Regent Street, with the palm 
and pepper-trees to remind you of your 
latitudes. But thank you for Nice! says 
Viator, and the Promenade des Anglais. 
You may have it all for me. Give me 
rather Monaco— one square, one palace, 
one street ; or Mentone, called by some a 
stuffy, little hole, but by other tastes 
deemed delightful. And there is that 
splendid Corniche, the crest and crown of 
loveliness, a rapturous region even from 
the inside of a stuffy railway carriage. 
But take my advice, says Viator, blandly, 
and try them all. 

Yes, gladly would we try them all; but 
a blast of wind and rain reminds us that 
we are in Bloomsbury, and not in the 
sunny south, and that what we have to try 
for is a seat in the omnibus at the corner 
of the Tottenham Court Road. 





EARLY TELEGRAPHY. 


WHETHER or not all perceive the germ 
of the idea of the Electric Telegraph in 
Puck’s girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, the idea is a great deal older than 
most people suppose. And not only the 
idea, but also the effort to carry it out. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, the alchemist and 
philosopher of the seventeenth century, 
believed that warts and corns could be re- 
moved by baths of ‘‘moonshine ;” but he also 
believed in a ‘sympathetic powder,” which 
was something very like stored electricity. 

Butler satirised the philosophy of his 
day in such lines as: 

Cure warts and corns with application 
Of medicines to the imagination ; 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare 

With rhymes the toothache and catarrh ; 


And fire a mine in China here 
With sympathetic gunpowder. 


Bat had he lived until now, the al- 
chemical knight might have had the laugh 
against the poet. Is it not now within the 
range of possibility to fire a mine at Pekin 
by the touch of a button in Peru ? 

Another philosopher of the seventeenth 
century was Glanvil, who also believed in 





sympathetic powder and many other 
scientific absurdities, as we now consider 
them. But more than two hundred years 
ago he addressed these memorable words 
to the Royal Society of his day : 

“T doubt not but that posterity will find 
many things which now are but rumours 
verified into practical realities. It may be, 
some ages hence, a voyage to the Southern 
unknown tracts, yea possibly to the moon, 
will not be more strange than one to 
America. To those that come after us, it 
may be as ordinary to buy a pair of wings 
to fly into the remotest regions, as now a 
pair of boots to ride a journey. And to 
confer, at the distance of the Indies, by 
sympathetic conveyances, may be as usual 
to future times as to us in literary corre- 
spondence,” 

We have not got the wings yet—al- 
though Professor Baldwin has been trying 
hard to show us how to fly downwards —but 
we confer daily and hourly with the Indies, 
and even with the Antipodes, by sympa- 
thetic conveyances, 

No doubt Glanvil’s contemporaries 
laughed, with Butler, at such an impossible 
notion ; but, as the shrewd old philosopher 
went on to say: 

“ Antiquity would not have believed the 
almost incredible force of our cannons, and 
would as coldly have entertained the won- 
ders of the telescope. In these we all 
condemn antique incredulity. And it is 
likely posterity will have as much cause to 
pity ours. But those who are acquainted 
with the diligent and ingenious en- 
deavours of true philosophers will despair 
of nothing.” 

Bravo, old Glanvil! We can forgive 
his witchcraft in face of such true philo- 
sophy and such keen perception. 

There was, even in quite recent years, a 
popular belief that the idea of the electric 
telegraph originated with Bishop Watson, 
chiefly noted for a book written in reply to 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason;” but who, al- 
though a prelate, without any knowledge 
of the science, was appointed professor of 
chemistry at Cambridge, towards the close 
of the last century. Bishop Watson con- 
fesses that, when he accepted the chair he 
did not even know the chemical symbols, 
had never seen a chemical experiment, and 
had never read a chemical book. Yet, 
after some few months’ study, he began his 
lectures, and, in course of time, published 
several works on chemistry. 

This was a curious example of a round 
man adapting himself to a square hole, and 
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not a little edifying as illustrating how the 
physical sciences were regarded a hundred 
years ago in the curriculum of an English 
gentleman’s education. But let us do 
justice to the Bishop-Professor — he not 
only did not conceive the idea of the 
electric telegraph, he never even mentions 
the word electricity in all his books. 

On the other hand there was a London 
chemist of the same name who was 
labouring away at electrical experiments 
about the time that Bishop Watson was 
thinking more about Tom Paine than 
about natural science. This chemist, 
William Watson, actually succeeded in 
transmitting an electric current from a 
Leyden-jar along wires suspended along 
the ground on sticks, and even under the 
water. Here, then, was the practical 
germ of the telegraph; only Watson, like 
many other discoverers, knew not the 
power of the creature he had evolved. 
Indeed, his own written words declare his 
belief that the properties of electricity 
which he had demonstrated could not 
then be rendered conducive to the service 
of mankind. 
© Of course, some system of communica- 
tion of intelligence to a distance by signal 
has been in vogue from the earliest ages. 
Five hundred years before Christ, the 
Greeks used torches to transmit messages 
from army to army by night, just as our 
own forefathers used beacon-fires to spread 
the alarm of war from hill-top to hill-top. 
The Greeks elaborated their methods of 


communication, but they were always 


dependent on fire. The heliograph, 
which has been of such service in 
the Egyptian campaigns of late years, is 
merely an elaboration and improvement 
of the Greek method adapted to sun- 
light. 

All this is telegraphy—vwriting afar off— 
but it is not electric telegraphy, the feasi- 
bility of which Sir William Watson is 
believed to have first demonstrated. But 
long before him, as far back as 1663, the 
Marquis of Worcester had a plan for 
signalling by signs; and in 1684 a sys- 
tematic telegraph was suggested by Dr. 
Hooke. Almost simultaneously the French- 
ay Amontons, was working out the same 
idea, 

The electric telegraph was really the 
child of the eighteenth century ; for while 
Watson was learning how to transmit an 
electric current through wires toa distance, 
the Duke of York—afterwards James the 
Second—was devising a set of flag-signals 





for the navy, which the famous Admiral 
Kempenfeldt afterwards systematised, and 
a telegraphic dictionary was being compiled 
by Sir Home Popham. 

It was just about the same time that a 
clever French boy was contriving a means 
of communicating with his brothers some 
few miles off. The boy was Claude Chappe, 
and when he became a man he laid down 
the first systematic line of telegraphs ever 
constructed. It was between Lille and 
Paris. It cost two thousand pounds to 
put up, and the first message it transmitted 
was the announcement of the occupation of 
Lille by Condé, 

The distance from Lille to Paris is one 
hundred and forty miles, and the time 
taken for the transmission of a message 
was two minutes. This was certainly a re- 
markable feat for the time, but it required 
twenty-two stations en route, each pro- 
vided with a signal-apparatus of beam, 
regulator, wings, and flags, which could 
be turned and manipulated in various 
different ways, so as to reproduce nearly 
two hundred separate signs. Unlike the 
Greek torch-telegraph, Chappe’s telegraph 
could not be used at night, and it was use- 
less in hazy weather. 

Whether Lord Murray got the idea 
from Chappe or not, we cannot say, but in 
the last decade of the last century, he set 
up in England a telegraph consisting of 
two rows of three flags each, revolving on 
their axis, which gave some sixty or seventy 
different signs. 

These optical telegraphs were in con- 
siderable use in both England and France 
at the beginning of the present century. 
There were two in connection with the 
Admiralty, before the semaphore was in- 
troduced in 1816. The flag system of 
communication between vessels of the 
navy was also so elaborated, that no fewer 
than four hundred sentences could be 
passed from ship to ship by code. 

The discoveries of the German, Sémmer- 
ing, and the Frenchman, Schilling, between 
1808 and 1820, sounded the doom of the 
optical telegraph. But it was not until 
1833 that tha first attempt to set up an 
electric telegraph was made by Weber, 
and not until 1837 that Wheatstone and 
Morse utilised the magnotic needle, The 
first long line of electric telegraph in 
Europe was put up between Tréves and 
Berlin in 1833; the first in America be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore in 1844 ; 
and the first submarine cable at Ports- 
mouth in 1846. Not until 1850 were 
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France and England united by telegraph, 
although for more than fifty years they 
had been competing with each other in the 
invention of instruments of telegraphy. 

It was just about this time, 1850, that an 
ingenious Frenchman propounded the idea 
of dispensing with communicating wires 
altogether, and of transmitting messages 
to any distance by the utilisation of 
animal magnetism. This was one Jacques 
Toussaint Benoit, who, in conjunction with 
a mythical French-American, named Biat- 
Chrétien, submitted to the wonder lovers 
of Paris a scheme for telegraphing by 
means of—snails. 

As described in the French newspapers 
of 1850, this ‘‘ discovery” was a reputed 
evolution of galvanism, terrestrial and 
animal magnetism, and of natural sym- 
pathy. The base of communication was 
said to be a sort of special sympathetic 
fluid—strongly suggestive of Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s sympathetic powder—which was 
composed of the blending of the galvanic, 
magnetic, and sympathetic currents by a 
certain process, 

Why snails were selected as the de- 
velopers of the required animal sympathetic 
current, was thus explained. M. Benoit 
declared that by experiment he had found 
that snails, which have been once put in 
contact, are always in sympathetic com- 
munication. When separated, he affirmed, 
they discharge a species of fluid, of which 
the earth is the conductor, which unrolls 
like the thread of the spider or silkworm, 
and which can be uncoiled and prolonged 
almost indefinitely into space without 
breaking. But this thread of “ escargotic 
fluid,” he said, is invisible, and the pul- 
sation along it is as rapid as the electric 
fluid, 

With such a marvellous fluid it was not 
necessary to have connecting wires. All 
that was required was that a wire, at each 
end of the sympathetic telegraph, should 
be carried into the earth, and the earth 
would complete the circuit. All that now 
remained, therefore, was to construct the 
apparatus for developing and transmitting 
the magnetic fluid. This was described in 
the Paris paper, ‘‘La Presse,” of the 
twenty-seventh of October, 1850; and we 
use a translation made by Mr. Baring- 
Gould, who has preserved the curiosity 
from oblivion : 

“The apparatus consists of a square 
box, in which is a Voltaic pile, of which 
the metallic plates, instead of being super- 
posed, as in the pile of Volta, are disposed 





in order, attached in holes formed in a 


wheel, or circular disc, that revolves about | 


a steel axis, To these metallic plates, 


used by Volta, MM. Benoit and Biat have 
substituted others, in the shape of cups or |, 
circular basins, composed of zinc lined with }. 


cloth steeped in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, maintained in place by a blade of 
copper riveted to the cup. At the bottom 
of each of these bowls is fixed, by aid of a 
composition, a living snail, whose sympa- 
thetic influence may unite and be woven 
with the galvanic current, when the wheel 
of the pile is set in motion, and, with it, 
the snails that are adhering to it.” 

Alas! poor snails; but they required 
brethren in misfortune to complete the 
circuit. Each galvanic basin, we are told, 
rests on a delicate spring, so that it may 
respond to every “escargotic commotion.” 
Such an apparatus obviously required a 
corresponding apparatus at the point to be 
communicated with, disposed in the same 
manner, and having within it snails in 
sympathy with those in the other apparatus. 
This was necessary so that the “ eseargotic 
vibration” should pass from one precise 
point in one of the piles to another pre- 
cise point in the other complementary 

ile. 

m “When these dispositions have been 
grasped,” goes on the report, ‘the rest 
follows as a matter of course. MM. Benoit 
and Biat have fixed letters to the wheels, 
corresponding the one with the other; and 
at each sympathetic touch on one, the 
other is touched. Consequently it is easy 
by this means, naturally and instanta- 
neously, to communicate ideas at vast 
distances by the indication of the letters 
touched by the snails. The apparatus 
described is in shape like a mariner’s 
compass, and to distinguish it from that 
it is termed the pasilalinic—sympathetic 
compass, as descriptive at once of its effects 
and the means of operation.” 

On these principles M. Benoit—no one 
ever saw M. Biat — constructed his 
apparatus at the expense of an admiring 
friend. Then he held a select “ private 
view ” in his workshop, at which the enthu- 
siastic reporter of “La Presse” was 
present. 

The machine proved to be a large 
scaffold, formed of beams ten feet long, 
supporting the Voltaic pile, in which 
the poor snails were stuck by glue 
at intervals. Or rather there were two 
such machines—one at each end of the 
room, and each containing twenty-four 
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alphabetic and sympathetic snails, They 
looked very unhappy, and tried hard to 
get away from the unsympathetic solution 
of sulphate of copper which dribbled upon 
them. But whenever they put out their 
horns to creep away, a dribble sent them 
back quickly to their shells. This was 
doubtless the “ escargotic commotion.” 

It was rather objected by the spectators 
that the two machines should be in the 
same room; but M. Benoit explained 
that while space was limited in his 
premises, it was of no account to the snails. 
They would communicate as freely, and 
almost as rapidly across the globe as across 
the room. Indeed, he professed to be in 
daily converse with his friend Biat, in 
America, and intended telegraphing to 
him after they had themselves tested the 
machines. 

So the journalist went to one of them to 
manipulate a message, while M. Benoit 
went to the other to receive it. The words 
certainly did seem to be reproduced, with 
some errors in orthography ; but then the 
inventor was rushing about so much, 
examining, adjusting, and explaining, that 
he seemed to be at both machines at the 
same time. The journalist touched the 
alphabetical snails at the one end as he 
spelled the words, and the snails in 
M. Benoit’s machine, after a slight in- 
terval, put out their sympathetic horns in 
response to M. Benoit’s sympathetic, but 
not perfectly grammatical, fingers. 

The spectators were puzzled, but not in- 
credulous, and they waited with anxiety to 
see an interchange of messages with 
America. Somehow, the snails refused to 
respond to the adamic-current in the 
mythical Biat across the ocean, and the 
scene ended in some confusion. 

A farther test-séance was promised, and 
arranged for, when the machines were to 
be placed in different rooms, The day 
arrived, but M. Benoit did not. As for 
M. Biat-Chrétien, he is supposed to have 
been a sort of scientific Mrs. Harris. 

Such is the story of the snail telegraph, 
surely one of the most curious episodes 
in the history of telegraphy. And 
there is no doubt that it was for a 
time firmly believed in by some in- 
telligent men, who had persuaded them- 
selves that the crazy Benoit was an 
inspired genius. We may laugh at them 
now, of course; but have we not among 
ourselves, and in our own time, persons 
who devoutly believe in the production of 
spirit-photographs ? 





VIOLET’S LOVERS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


“ WELL, I am rejoiced to hear it,” ex- 
claimed Nigel Hayward, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Poor, dear George, a wife is the 
very thing he wants !” 

* And such a girl as he describes!” he 
went on presently, smiling involuntarily, 
“‘T wonder, though, what she could see in 
George ; but I suppose engaged couples 
always view each other through rose- 
coloured spectacles.” This time he sighed 
again almost regretfully. 

He could not help casting a glance 
round his neat bachelor-like study. There 
were tall, upright chairs, rows of books 
against the walls, and a half-written ser- 
mon on the desk. He had never felt 
dissatisfied with it before; but to-night, 
after reading that letter, something seemed 
lacking—the touch, perhaps, of a woman’s 
hand. 

Nigel Hayward had led a rather lonely 
life ; but his days were so filled up, that 
he had, indeed, scarcely time to be con- 
scious of the fact. 

During the past five years—spent in an 
East London curacy—and still more, now, 
in this new living, which brought respon- 
sibility of a different nature, he was too 
busy for such thoughts, only to-night, after 
reading his friend’s letter over again, he was 
conscious that, perhaps, after all, he had 
missed something. 

George Landon appeared so very happy. 
True, he himself had been happy too, be- 
cause his heart was in his work. 

The living of Saint Clement’s, which had 
just been presented to him, was indeed, 
though not valuable in itself, proverbially 
recognised in the diocese as the stepping- 
stone to greater things. His beautiful voice 
qualified him for a minor canonry at the 
Cathedral; while his friends prophesied he 
would not stop there. 

But Mr. Hayward thought very little of 
the future. 

From the very beginning he shrank in- 
stinctively from the cliquey society of the 
cathedral town. He took life simply and 
in earnest, and confessed that he did not 
care for such things ; while the marriage- 
able young ladies, and even their mothers, 
divined in an instant that Mr. Hayward, 
though very charming and delightful, was 
different from the other clergy they came 
across. 

And then his eye fell on the concluding 
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sentence of the letter: “ You won't refuse 
me this one request, old fellow, you will 
come over to Neale Bay and see Violet. 
Mother says—and I am sure she is right— 
you must need a holiday ; you were always 
a favourite with her. I have been telling 
Violet all about you——” 

“ Violet !” echoed Nigel, aloud. ‘“‘ What 
a pretty name!” 

Somehow, the name, and its sweet 
musical ring, rang in his ears all the 
evening. 

Presently he sat down to the unfinished 
sermon, but could with difficulty resume 
the broken thread. The strange feeling of 
discontent came back. He felt as though 
he had lost his youth, and were growing 
preternaturally old. 

He could not forbear glancing at himself 
in the looking-glass over the mantel-piece. 

It was a close-shaven, delicately-chiselled 
face, the hair slightly waving and worn 
rather long, eyes which produced the im- 
pression of black, though, in reality, dark- 
blue, a face which possessed a nameless 
attraction, and bore unconscious testimony 
of earnest purpose. 

Bat there were deep lines round the 
mouth, and the cheeks were pale and 
rather thin. 

‘* Perhaps they are right, I do need a 
change,” thought Nigel. ‘It is a long 
while since I took a holiday. There is no 
reason why I should not go. I want to see 
poor George, and—and—I might work 
better afterwards.” 

He sat down and began to write the 
answer at once. 

The thought of sea-air and country 
seemed tempting, in the almost unendu- 
rable heat. 


The letter found its way on to a very 
pretty breakfast-table set in a pleasant bay- 
window. 

Around the table were sitting an elderly 
lady, with a soft, good-tempered face; a 
young man, a plain reproduction of the 
mother ; and a girl of about twenty. The 
latter was the first to speak, and the letter 
was the subject of her remark. 

“What nice writing, George ; so clear, 
you can read every word.” 

“Ah, Violet, I know you will like him. 
He is a capital fellow.” 

* A most estimable young man,” Mrs. 
Landon added, in her provokingly even 
voice, and quite an orator. No doubt he 
will preach for Mr. Sayle, and then you 
will hear him, my dear.” 





“You both praise him so much,” 
laughed Violet, “that I almost wonder 
whether I shall dislike him. He must be 
@ paragon, and paragons are not always 
nice to live with.” 

It was one of the peculiarities of both 
mother and son that they were slow to 
take in a joke. George eyed her rather 
perplexed. Even though they were en- 
gaged, and even when what he had 
looked forward to and longed for all his 
life had really come to pass, Violet some- 
times puzzled him. 

If George often could not understand 
Violet, she, herself, was still more aware 
than he was of the fact. 

She supposed when they were married 
it would be different. 

They had been engaged so short a time, 
and had neither of them quite recovered 
from the first glamour. Every one seemed, 
Violet thought, almost more pleased than 
herself, from her guardian and George’s 
mother down to the very servants of the 
family. 

Violet Court had been left an orphan 
when still a baby. Her father and mother 
had both fallen victims to fever in a 
far-off African station, leaving their little 
daughter to be sent home to England. 

Mrs. Landon was a distant connection, 
so that Violet had spent all her holidays, 
and practically made her home, at Bramble 
Grange. 

All the time George Landon, though 
nobody took much notice of it, had been 
her devoted slave; and now, when rather 
suddenly he had asked her to marry him, 
and really become one of the family, it 
had seemed the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Violet found it very nice to have some 
one to take care of her, even although. 
“poor George,” as she always thought of 
him, was not quite like other people. He 
was so slow at catching an idea ; so terribly 
unromantic and matter-of-fact, and—and— 
every girl has her own little dream of an 
ideal lover. But then there was scope for 
her to improve him. Violet, who drew 
most of her impressions from books, had 
frequently read that women did improve 
the most uninteresting of husbands. 

And, of course, in a way, he was clever, 
though it was just that cleverness which 
does not make a mark in the world. Violet 
had a great admiration for intellect—but 
for the trained and cultured intellect of 
the century. Mere capacity, weakened, as 
George’s, by a long course of desultory 
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reading, did not commend itself in her 
eyes, 

She was as womanly for her age as he 
was boyish and undeveloped ; she had tact 
where he was constantly blundering. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Landon had grown wonderfully 
fond of the girl; there was something 
sweet and natural about her, which won 
hearts even more than the pretty face. 

Mrs, Landon had a touch of senti- 
mentality in her composition. She liked 
to watch the two wandering together over 
the sands, while she sat high up under the 
rocks ; it brought back her own youth. 

Violet used to sketch sky, sea, boats, 
and bay—anything that siruck her accus- 
tomed eye; and George was never tired of 
watching her. She handled the brushes 
so deftly that he was lost in admiration ; 
for Violet was one of those people who do 
everything well. 

He never discovered the beauty of Neale 
Bay, the golden patches in the water, the 
sungleams through the mist, the pathetic 
strength in the faces of the fisherwomen, 
until Violet’s fingers reproduced it on her 
canvas, 

Even then the discovery only dawned 
upon him gradually, because he had never 
been accustomed to look out for loveliness. 
His intercourse with Violet, this new aspect 
of everyday things, was to George Landon 
like an awakening. 

“You will like Nigel so much,” George 
had been saying for the hundredth time 
one sunny morning, as Violet sat, sur- 
rounded by tall, white lilies. She had been 
painting, as usual, and the palette and 
brushes were still in her hand. 

George had scarcely uttered the words 
when Mr. Hayward himself suddenly 
walked in upon them. 

They had not expected him till later in 
the day ; but, however, he had managed to 
catch an earlier train. Somehow, for the 
moment, in the excitement of his arrival, 
Violet was forgotten. She sat among the 
scattered flowers, awaiting her turn. At 


last Nigel looked away from the others to’ 


her, he was curious, for George’s sake, to 
see whai she would be like. 

He felt a little sorry—vaguely, of course 
—for the girl who was going to be George’s 
wife, 

For recognising George’s good qualities, 
he was equally conscious of his faults, of a 
great want of developement, an uncultured 
side of his friend’s mind. 

He saw a bent, golden head. 

“ This is Miss Court,” said Mrs, Landon. 





“Why, Violet dear, I had forgotten 
ou!” 

“= She is like a flower herself,” thought 

Nigel, as he looked from her to the lilies, 

and back again at her, and somehow she 

reminded him of a little, lost, bright-haired 

sister who had died in his childhood. 

Nigel was not a man to be struck by 
pretty faces, yet every detail of her sur- 
roundings remained with him—the sun- 
light flooding the pleasant room, the 
mealy, scattered gold of the lilies’ cups, 
every little gesture of George’s, the way he 
sat down, and his short, abrupt sentences 
were engraven indelibly upon Nigel Hay- 
ward’s memory. 

Usually he was so ready to make allow- 
ances, but in that fragrant atmosphere he 
felt out of tune. His friend jarred upon 
him perpetually. He could not help 
wondering whether Violet was conscious, 
too, of his growing dissatisfaction, whether 
she was satisfied herself ? 

It was a most unreasoning thought ; 
Nigel drove it away with an effort, and 
endeavoured to behave as usual, but his 
eyes kept wandering away to the further 
window. 

When Nigel took his leave, he had 
never spoken to her, scarcely looked at ber 
beside that once, yet he carried away a 
never-to-be-forgotten memory of her face, 
the deep sheen of her hair, the likeness to 
his little sister who had worn that self- 
same smile, 


The presence of Nigel Hayward made a 
new element in their life at Neale Bay. 
From the time of his coming, Violet was 


conscious of a vague sense of unrest. The 
doubt grew upon her whether it were well 
to accept George’s unwavering affection, 
when she herself had so little to give in 
return, 

She considered the question all ways, 
and came to the conclusion that other 
girls loved more when they were engaged. 
And then— astonishing discovery !— she 
became certain that in those first early days 
she had cared more. 

Violet was very inexperienced ; this cu- 
gagement seemed only a little while ago to 
have made life quite plain and simple to 
her, yet here she was, involved in fresh 
difficulties. There seemed no way of 
drawing back. She scarce knew if—had 
there been—she would have had decision 
enough to take it. 

Once, however, half in fun, with, never- 
theless, a grave undercurrent of earnest, 
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she did say to George that she was not 
good enough to be his wife; and then 
they had ended by both laughing over it 
as a joke, 

George’s puzzled bewilderment had quite 
destroyed her gravity. Sutill, Violet did 
not feel any nearer being satisfied, and the 
trouble grew upon her daily—a rather 
vague, undefined distress, which she hardly 
could put into words even to herself. 

One Sunday evening Nigel preached a 
sermon for Mr. Sayle, who proved to be an 
old college friend. As Violet listened, the 
thought dawned quite suddenly upon her 
that this man, who was so much in earnest, 
who did not take life lightly like everybody 
else, who, besides, was George’s friend, 
could help her. 

She understood more than ever now, 
while his clear utterances, in which there 
seemed no fault or flaw, fell upon her ears, 
how it was that that early friendship ap- 
proached, on George’s side, almost to 
idolatry. 

Chance appeared to favour her idea. 
They came out together into the dusk, 
stumbling over grassy mounds. Mrs, 


Landon was tired, anxious to reach home, 
She took George’s arm, while Violet 


volunteered to wait for Nigel. When he 
came down the dark church and out into 
the star-lit night, he found her standing 
in the little porch alone. 

“The others have gone on,” she ex- 
plained. “Aunt May was rather done 
up. We shall soon overtake them.” 

Nigel was very silent, and cold to a 
degree. 

“Ts he vexed with me?” Violet wondered, 
“or only thinking still of his sermon ?” 

They passed, side by side, among the 
graves and along the cliff. 

It was a perfect night—the moonlight 
lay in broad patches below on the sea, the 
furze-bushes threw sharp, defined shadows, 
rarely seen except in clearer foreign atmo- 
sphere—and Nigel could not suppress a 
wild, tumultuous joy at the fact of sharing 
the beauty of it all with her alone. 

At last, Violet began, rather hesitatingly. 
It had appeared easy enough a minute 
ago. Still, she must not waste the op- 
portunity, for, already in front she dis- 
covered the two other figures. 

“Mr. Hayward,” she said, “there is 
something I wanted to ask you. I am 
troubled with a great difficulty, like you 
spoke of just now ; and perhaps you could 
advise me. I wonder whether I love 
George Landon enough to be his wife!” 





Nigel gave a low, suppressed exclama- 
tion, but did not speak. His face changed 
visibly in the moonlight, 

“T know,” Violet went on, gaining 
courage, “it is perhaps wrong of me—I, 
who ought to be the happiest girl in the 
world ; I dreamt once —we all dream 
such dreams you know—of—of—a dif- 
ferent sort of man. Life is so very difficult, 
and I am afraid at times whether I do 
love him enough.” 

Again Nigel was silent; his face turned 
away. 

He knew quite well that she did not 
love George Landon in the best and 
highest fashion ; and yet, alas! what could 
he do, seeing he was George’s friend ? 

Violet felt sure now he was angry; her 
face overshadowed. 

“T have vexed you,” she said, depre- 
catingly. ‘ You think it very wrong? Of 
course you are George’s friend.” 

“Yes,” he echoed, and his voice had 
changed as well as his face, and grown 
strangely tempestuous, “I am George’s 
friend.” 

Something about him, in gesture rather 
than word, almost frightened her. She 
gave a faint shiver, though it was so 
warm. 

Nigel bent forward, drew the thin shawl 
tighter round her shoulders with a strange, 
tender severity, and at that little kindness 
her fear died away. 

“You think I ought not to feel any 
doubt ?” she pursued, still uncertainly. 

Nigel turned towards her once more. 
His tone sounded quite natural, and very 
calm. 

“Child, that is a question every woman 
can only answer for herself. I, as you say, 
am George’s friend. I know all the sterling 
worth in him ; I, least of any one, am able 
to judge. Yet people’s faults are of 
different sorts, and perhaps his are what 
we might call surface ones.” 

' He spoke now to counsel and advise, as 
he might to his own sister; and he went 
on to tell of little incidents in George’s life, 
touches of real feeling, peeps of the under- 
current of worth breaking upward. 

He talked so calmly, and was so much 
himself, that Violet began to fancy that the 
suppressed emotion, the choked passion of 
his previous utterances, must have been the 
result of her own fevered imagination. 

Still she did say, when he broke off : 

‘Then you are not angry with me for 
speaking ? I would not like to vex George's 
friend.” 
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“T could never be angry with you,” 
replied Nigel, in a smothered tone. ‘ What- 
ever happens, remember that, whatever I 
appear to be hereafter.” 

And then he hurrried her on abruptly, 
with unreasoning speed, to overtake the 
other two. 

Violet felt herself somehow unnerved by 
what had passed. She made some excuse 
to go to bed, and sat along time by the 
window of her room in the moonlight. 

Looking at it all ways, how strange, 
how very strange, he had been that 
night. Had she unwittingly grieved or 
hurt him? She could noi bear to imagine 
such a thing. And yet he had said dis- 
tinctly that he was not angry, that he never 
would be with her. It was wild, illogical, 
yet her heart throbbed unnaturally at the 
idea. The mere possibility of his anger 
would have made her miserable. 

I don’t know how it was, but sitting 
there in the white moonlight that Sunday 
night, it came upon her with a great rush 
that, since Nigel joined them at Neale Bay, 
she herself had changed. 

She shivered again, in spite of the hot 
summer night. She knew that the one 
man she might have loved with her whole 
heart was hopelessly and utterly shut off 
from her; that even supposing he, too, 
cared, he was bound by the most sacred 
ties of honour and friendship never to be- 
tray the fact. 

It was possible—nay, probable that, 
during her future life as George’s wife, she 
would be frequently thrown into contact 
with him, would have to listen to the 
sound of his voice, and never own that it 
was sweet. 

And she was bound—hopelessly, irre- 
trievably bound. There were only a few 
more weeks to run out, and they would 
return to town for the wedding. 

Violet’s was not a very strong nature, 
she shrank from anything like vigorous 
effort; she would rather go on, painfal 
and wrong though it was, than resist her 
guardians, Mrs, Landon, and George. 

She wished vaguely that Nigel would 
go away, that her old self might return, 
and that she could forget they had ever 
met. 

The very same thought occurred to 
Nigel himself. Would it not be better 
for him to go away? Excuses came plenti- 
fully enough; his parish alone afforded 
sufficient plea. 

And yet, a vision of her face ficated 
back. Was it, could it be necessary for 





him to go if he chose to stay? The pain 
was all his own, and should be till the 
end, 

She was indifferent enough to him, for, 
had she been otherwise, would she have 
thus sought his advice? No, she thought 
of him only as George’s friend. 

And he decided to stay another week, 
at least, so he kept on his rooms, and 
wrote to make arrangements for his Sunday 
duty. Another week, and then he would go 
back to his work and forget this pleasant 
summer holiday. 

Violet seemed a little more reserved, 
Nigel fancied, with them all, She had 
developed a fancy for being alone, and 
often started off to sketch immediately 
after lunch by herself. George acquiesced 
in this arrangement, and Mrs, Landon only 
remonstrated feebly. 

It was wonderful how little in the way 
of results Violet had to show for those 
long, solitary hours. She used to sit on 
the rocks with her colour-box spread open, 
and the paper stretched ready on her lap, 
gazing at the sea in a dreamy, indifferent 
sort of way. 

Every day, which was in itself so long, 
was hurrying her nearer the end, and 
every day made her life more difficult, 

Once she thought of writing to her 
favourite guardian, Colonel Tristram ; but 
his regiment was in India, and it would be 
three weeks before the letter could reach, 
and three more before she could hope to 
receive an answer. 

The other guardian, a confirmed old 
bachelor—who was anxious to rid himself 
of the responsibility of a young girl—aided 
and abetted the marriage more than any- 
one else. 

Poor Violet always ended by feeling 
more hopeless and undecided than ever. 
She drooped and flagged a little—with 
the heat, Mrs. Landon averred. 

“T wish the weather would change,” 
remarked George’s mother one night, as 
they sat round the soft, lamp-lit table in 
the window. “It is quite unbearable.” 

The dusk had fallen, and Violet had not 
yet returned. Her altered looks had been 
the subject of conversation. 

“Do you think she—she is ill?” broke 
out George Landon, abruptly, turning 
almost fiercely on his mother. The languid 
little woman drew herself together. 

‘My dear boy, don’t be so—so ener- 
getic. There is nothing serious the matter, 
only I don’t approve of these sketching 
expeditions.” 
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George heaved a smothered sigh of 
relief. 

By.and-by, as Violet still did not return, 
Mrs. Landon grew uneasy. 

Nigel, who had sauntered in to tea with 
them, shared her apprehensions. A sort 
of foreboding fell upon them all. 

He and George started off in search 
of the truant; Nigel choosing the shore, 
while George walked inland along a road 
Violet frequently took. 

The night was fast growing windy, and 
great clouds rolled together in the west. 

Nigel strode on, reckless of the ad- 
vancing tide, his feet sinking deep in the 
sand at every step. 

He rounded one point after another 
until he began to think Violet must have 
chosen the other road. After all, it was 
only some vague instinct which had guided 
him along the shore. 

One more point loomed ahead. He 
determined to reach that, and then, if he 
caught no sight of her, to turn back. 

On he stumbled in the dusk. The 


headland seemed very far away, much 
farther than it looked. 

He knew the stealthy waves were gain- 
ing on him fast. He heard their low sob, 


but still hastened on regardless, 

At last he turned the corner. There 
was a sheltered, sandy cove, running deep 
into the land between two arms of cliff, 
and amongst the rocks stood Violet, ap- 
parently unconscious of danger. 

Her pretty white dress had been torn, 
and she was pinning it up. 

Nigel sprang to her side. 

‘Make haste,” he cried, “‘don’t stay to 
gather up your P 

And then he paused abruptly. It was 
too late, the waves had already closed up 
the way of escape upon the side he had 
entered, 

He sprang across to the other edge. 
Alas! it was even now shut in by the 
creeping tide. Then he went back to 
where Violet stood, startled, dazed, but 
still unconscious. 

His face was very white, and for the 
moment he could not speak. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, in- 
quiringly. ‘I know I am late; it seemed 
such a long way home. Did you come to 
look for me, Mr. Hayward? We will 
make haste back.” 

Involuntarily Nigel took her hand. 

‘It is too late,” he said. ‘‘We cannot 
get back.” 

“Not get back!” echoed Violet. 





Nigel pointed towards the darkening 
Bea. 

‘The tide has come up. We cannot get 
round the point.” 

“Do you mean we shall have to stay 
here till—till it goes down again?” enquired 
Violet, with a feeble laugh. 

Nigel took hold of her other hand. 
This was almost more than he could bear 
—to have to tell her such a cruel thing. 

‘ Dear,” he said, and he had not courage 
to look at her as he spoke, “I fear we 
shall neither of us ever go back again.” 

For a moment there was perfect silence, 
save for the sobbing waves, then a more 
tempestuous breaker than the rest broke 
at their feet. Instinctively they both drew 
back, and it seemed then as if she under- 
stood. 

“Do you mean we are going to die?” 
she whispered, in a hushed, awe-struck 
voice; “ you and I here alone?” 

They were both holding hands still, and 
Nigel found courage to look at her at 
last. 

“Yes,” he said. 
mean.” 

“But can’t we climb up the cliff?” she 
interrupted, eagerly, struck by the fresh 
idea. “I am such a good climber, Mr. 
Hayward,” 

“No,” he returned, glancing at the 
steep, unkindly surface. ‘‘ Impossible ! 
No one could scale that height without 
men and ropes.” 

After that she did not speak for some 
time, and he had not the heart to disturb 
her. 

Silently he made her sit down on the 
rocks beyond the reach of the waves. 

“Tt is terrible,” at last she said, with 
a shudder, as the spray touched their 
faces. 

He drew her back further under the 
shelter of the cliff. He wrapt his coat 
over her thin dress with that old, tender 
severity. 

Then he spoke without preface of any 
sort : 

“T love you, Violet! 
might have grown to love me, too. 
dear, the world is wrong for us both.” 

But Violet lifted her face to his, her 
voice clear and unfaltering. 

She played her part in the strange scene 
with a sense of wild, throbbing pain. She 
was possessed with a passionate feeling 
that she must tell him all before it was too 
late. 

“T began to care, too, from—from the 


‘‘ That—that is what I 


Perhaps you 
Ah! 
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very beginning. There is no harm in saying 
80 now we are going to die.” 

It was so much easier, now death 
seemed close, to speak the truth. The 
black stain of treachery appeared far re- 
moved, 

Violet had clung to him convulsively at 
the first cool plash of water round their 
feet. Her hat had fallen off, her hair 
swept his cheek. 

‘Dear,’ he went on, ‘ do you remember 
that day—the first day I ever saw you, 
Violet? You were sitting in the sun- 
shine, with lilies in your hand. Dear, 
you almost reminded me of a lily yourself, 
with your bright hair-——” 

But Violet was sobbing passionately 
upon his shoulder. 

He kissed and soothed her as he would 
have done a child. 

‘TI cared then,” he added, when her 
sobs grew softer, “ even when I knew you 
belonged to George. It cannot be wrong 
for us to talk it over now.” 

Violet still cried softly. 

In spite of all her troubles, the world 
had been a very happy one to her on the 
whole. Insome things she was still almost 
a child; and death seemed very terrible, 
even with one she loved. 


The night grew darker. There was 
water now up to their knees. Nigel felt as 
though they were being drawn downwards 
by the rising waves. 

He spoke to Violet once, and she did 
not answer. She had fainted, and hung 
upon him like a leaden weight. 

He began to feel as though his knees 
must soon fail him, He tried to shout, 
but his voice was hoarse and feeble. What 
use for the effort ; who was there to hear ? 
But then, even then, came a moving speck 
of light on the dark sea nearer and nearer, 
as though skirting the coast. 

Nigel gathered up his failing strength. 
He shouted till he could shout no longer, 
and answering shouts came back to him 
over the water. 

They were saved. 


The first person who stretched out his 
hand from the boat was George Landon. 

Violet was apparently unconscious ; but 
she still lay in Nigel’s arms, moaning a 
little faintly when they tried to move her. 

“Let her be,” said Nigel, beseechingly, 


to George. ‘“ Let us humour her in this.” 
So they were rowed homeward through 
the grey, chilly night, Violet lying upon 





his breast. George watched them in the 
stern of the boat. He was naturally slow 
of thought. He did not grasp things 
perhaps so quickly as most people; and 
yet he saw the way Nigel looked down 
upon the white face. 

Somehow it dawned upon him that she 
did not belong to him as before. 

Nigel did not relinquish his burden till 
she was lying on her own bed. Then he 
stooped down before them all, and kissed 
her brow. 

So many strange events had been hurried 
into one night, that no one seemed sur- 
prised at the action. But George, stand- 
ing somewhat apart, saw it, and knew that 
Violet was his no more. 

They told him at last that she was sleep- 
ing tranquilly enough, and would take no 
harm. 

So he sat in his rather bare-looking room 
alone, the grey, morning light streaming 
in. He was still dazed with that look, 
that kiss, stupefied as it were by an un- 
expected shock. 

Naturally slow-headed, and not very quick 
of perception, the fact broke upon him but 
slowly. But once knowing, he did not hesi- 
tate ; slow natures are often at critical times 
most decisive. Right and wrong stand 
out to them in distinctive colours, there is 
no such thing as self-deception. George 
drew towards him pen and paper, and 
wrote in a steady, unfaltering hand two 
letters—one to Violet, the other to Nigel 
Hayward. He did it gravely, and with 
steadfast determination. 

It did not seem to him anything like an 
act of heroism, but rather right and just 
that he who had always been to him like a 
god among men should have Violet for 
his own. ; 

So he wrote to Violet more like some 
elder brother, that he thought it was better 
their engagement should end; that he 
himself had a fancy to go away for a few 
years and see something of the world ; 
and would she and Nigel take care of his 
mother ? 

While to Nigel he said, he was sure he 
would make Violet a better husband than 
himself. 

That morning, when Mrs. Landon came 
down, after a few hours’ sleep, she found 
George walking restlessly about the dining- 
room. 

“Mother,” he began, in his odd, 
awkward way, “ mother, I am going away. 
I—I have broken off my engagement with 
Violet.” 
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Mrs. Landon sank back into a chair 
with an exclamation of horror. 

The events of the past few hours seemed 
more than she could comprehend. There 
was poor Violet, not recovered from the 
4 effects of her adventure, calmly thrown 
over by George ! 

* But Violet—Violet won't like it!” she 

exclaimed, utterly bewildered. 
| “Violet will have plenty of people to 
care for her without me, mother. She 
will marry Nigel.” 

Mrs. Landon gave another gasp, and ap- 
peared on the verge of hysterics. 

George poured out a cup of tea, and 
brought it over to her. 

‘‘ Believe me, mother,” he added, al- 
most beseechingly, as she drank it, “ it 
is the best thing for both of us. Don’t 
say any more. I was never good enough 
for Violet.” 


In relating the events afterwards, Mrs. 
Landon never could explain the matter 
clearly. 

All she could say was, that suddenly, 
quite suddenly, almost without saying 
good-bye, her son made up his mind to go 
abroad. He talked of Switzerland, and 
ended in Australia, leaving his friend, Mr. 
Hayward, to marry Violet. 

Mrs. Landon could not but cherish feel- 
ings of anger for George, who thus re- 
versed all her favourite plans. She regarded 
Violet in the light of an injured person, 
and wondered audibly how she and Nigel 
arranged things so easily between them- 
selves. Only, she was sure, because both 
were so good and accommodating, 

Even they themselves, in the midst of 
their new opening world, did not fully 
understand. 

“He never cared for me, really,” Violet 
used to say, with a laugh and a shrug of 
her pretty shoulders, ‘ poor George! or he 
would not have given me up so easily.” 
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——s 
CHAPTER VIII, 


Two years came and passed slowly 
away. They were long, monotonous 
years to Doris, only broken by one great 
event, and that was a visit from Paul 
Beaumout, He was in Egypt when the 





news of Laurence’s marriage reached him 
in a letter from Laurence himself, full of a 
long description of his wife’s charms and 
his own happiness. 

Paul scarcely knew whether to rejoice 
or grieve over that letter. His thoughts 
turned at once to Doris, Would this be a 
great blow to her, he wondered, or had 
she, also, like Laurence, forgotten their 
boy and girl love-story, and would she be 
willing now to listen to him, Paul, and 
give him a different answer? He doubted, 
but he hoped; and, within twenty-four 
hours of receiving the letter, which had 
been wrongly addressed and had followed 
him from place to place, and did not reach 
him until three months after the wedding, 
he was on his way back to England to try 
his fate again. But Doris, though she was 
unfeignedly glad to see him, and gave him 
the heartiest of welcomes, would not listen 
when he urged his suit again. 

“T could not do you so great a wrong. 
How could I be yours, or any man’s wife, 
feeling as I feel?” she said. 

And when Paul assured her that time 
would bring forgetfulness, and that he 
was willing to wait, she had looked at him 
with pained, surprised eyes. 

“Do you think I would not forget if I 
could,” she said; “but I cannot —I 
cannot !” 

And then she had broken into such 
wild weeping that Paul almost forgot his 
own grief and disappointment in the 
endeavour to soothe her, 

Laurence had written to her several 
times since his marriage, and more than 
once had sent her a pressing invitation to 
visit him ia the London suburb where he 
had set up his household gods; but she 
had always made some excuse. His letters 
were very jubilant at first, and full of his 
wife’s perfections and his happiness; but 
by-and-by it seemed to Doris, who knew 
Laurence so well, and could read between 
the lines, that a shadow of discontent had 
crept into the letters, that he mentioned 
his wife less freely, and spoke more of his 
work and his professional triumphs than 
of his home life. 

A year after his marriage a little girl was 
born to him, and he wrote to tell Doris 
that he intended to name the child after 
her, and asked her to be its godmother. 
If it was impossible for her to be present at 
the christening, Mrs. Redmont would 
willingly act as proxy. Doris could not 
refuse that request; and, much to her 
surprise, when Miss Mordaunt heard of it, 
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she presented her with a case containing 
a most beautiful silver spoon and fork, 
which she told her to send as her present to 
the child. 

Henceforth Laurence’s letters were fall 
of the baby! He seemed to be both father 
and mother to it, Doris thought, for he 
admitted that Mrs. Ainslie did not like 
children, and would not trouble herself 
with it. 

“Doris is quite her father’s girl,” 
Laurence wrote once. “She is just 
beginning to crawl about alone ; and the 
little rogue is never so happy as whev she 
is with me in the studio. It is on the 
same floor as the nursery, and if ever the 
door is left open she will crawl along the 
passage and beat with her little hands 
against my door; and when I open it she 
will sit on a rug and watch me paint as 
good as gold!” 

There was something infinitely pathetic 
in these letters to Doris, and in the resolute 
silence he preserved respecting his wife. 
Had he repented? Was his marriage a 
failure, she wondered ? 

A great longing came over her one day 
to see his wife and home, and judge for 
herself. She determined, not without 
many inward misgivings and much de- 
liberation, to ask her aunt for a holiday and 
money enough to carry out her plans. It 
was years since she had been from home, 
even for a night; and as the garden had 
been unusually productive, and the poultry 
equally profitable that year, and as both 
results were owing to her careful super- 
vision, she felt that she had earned both 
her holiday and the money it would 
require. 

‘Tl ask her this very evening,” Doris 
thought, one October afternoon as she was 
gathering the last basket of plums from 
the wall, and packing them carefully for 
market. “Surely she cannot refuse; and 
she has been rather more amiable lately. 
Why, she actually thanked me quite 
pleasantly this morning when I mended 
her dress, instead of grumbling and finding 
fault as usual. There, that is the last of 
the plums. I'll take them in.” 

Doris shouldered her basket, and, having 
left it in the larder, went quickly—for she 
felt her courage oozing out of her fingers’ 
ends—to the dining-room, where she ex- 
pected to find her aunt. She had reached 
the hall, when she remembered that she 
had left the gate, which led from the yard 
into the vegetable- garden, open, and, 
hurriedly retracing her steps, she closed it ; 





and then, instead of returning to the 
kitchen, she went round by the garden 
and entered the house by the hall door. 

As she passed the dining-room window 
she glanced in, and saw her aunt standing 
by the table, and saw, too, or fancied she 
saw, that she had a companion—a tall, 
grey figure, who stood facing Miss Mor- 
daunt, with its back to the window, dressed 
in grey, and with a long, shadowy grey 
veil floating round it. 

It was such an unusual thing for Miss 
Mordaunt to have a visitor that Doris 
forgot her good manners, and stopped 
before the window and looked in curiously, 
and then rubbed her eyes and stared, and 
rubbed her eyes again in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Surely I was not mistaken? There 
was some one there,” she reflected. But 
whether there had been, or whether her 
eyes had been deceived by the uncertain 
light, it was certain now, as she looked 
again, that Miss Mordaunt was the only 
occupant of the room. Doris concluded 
that she had made a mistake. It was most 
probable that she had, she told herself, for 
visitors were almost unknown at the Red 
House, 

She went through the hall into the 
dining-room. Miss Mordaunt was still 
standing by the table. Her tall figure was 
drawn up to its full height ; but one hand 
was clasped firmly on the back of a chair, 
as if for support, and her face wore such a 
strange look of mingled defiance, and terror, 
and awe, that Doris forgot altogether the 
errand on which she had come and the 
request which she was about to make, and 
stared at her in surprise. 

“ What is the matter? 
well, Aunt Joan ?” she said. 

* Quite well.” 

Miss Mordaunt’s voice sounded odd and 
absent, Doris thought. She did not look 
at her as she spoke, but gazed straight 
before her, across the room, where the 
twilight shadows were rapidly gathering, 
with bright, absorbed eyes. Doris knew 
that she disliked to be asked any questions 
about her health. It had not been so good 
as usual, lately, and Doris had more than 
once suggested that she should see a 
doctor, and had been promptly snubbed 
for her pains. So now, though she felt a 
little disturbed by her aunt’s odd looks, 
she did not make any further remark on 
them. 

She walked across the room to the 
window where the dingy curtain was 
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swaying to and fro in the cool breeze, It 
blew chill and damp into the room, and 
Doris closed the window and looped back 
the curtain, while Miss Mordaunt watched 
her with dreamy, bright eyes, which 
seemed to see and yet not to notice her 
action. 

“TI suppose it was the curtain I saw,” 
Doris thought, and then she went on 
aloud: ‘Have you had a visitor, Aunt 
Joan? I thought I saw some one standing 
by the table, as I passed the window, 
dressed in grey, with a long grey veil.” 

A change came over Miss Mordaunt’s im- 
passive face. It grew grey and haggard, 
and she gave a little shiver. 

“ What ! did you see her too? Then it 
was not only my fancy,” she said, in an 
absent, awed voice. “ Yes, I have had a 
visitor, child.” 

“ Who was it?” 

Doris felt awed and half-frightened. Her 
colour came and went, and her eyes dilated 
as she looked eagerly at her aunt. 

‘*Who was it?” she repeated in a low 
whisper. 

Miss Mordaunt looked at her gravely. 

“It was Death’s messenger, child,” she 
said, solemnly. ‘‘ The messenger whom he 
sends to every one of our house to prepare 
them for his coming! You have heard of 
the ‘ Grey Lady,’ haven’t you, Doris ?” 

“Yes,” Doris gasped, ‘I have heard of 
her——” 

“T was sitting here at my work, as 
usual, and I looked up and saw her 
standing before me, and we looked straight 
into each other’s face, and she smiled and 
held out her hand to me. ‘Have you 
come for me ?’ I said ; and she nodded and 
smiled again, and then—she was gone. I 
might have thought it was only my fancy ; 
but it was no fancy if you saw her too.” 

“T fancied I did ; but I dare say it was 
only" fancy,” Doris answered, in a frightened 
voice, which she vainly tried to keep clear 
and steady. ‘Don’t think any more about 
it, Aunt Joan. It was some shadow— 
shadows take such queer forms in the 
twilight—or the curtain flapping to and 
fro,” she urged. 

Miss Mordaunt shook her head. 

‘¢T. know better,” she said. ‘It was the 
‘Grey Lady,’ and she came to warn me 
that my end is near, and that I must set 
my house in order.” 

The ghastly greyness had passed from 
her face, the absent tone from her voice ; 
she was quite herself again now as she 
opened a drawer in her writing-table, and 





taking out a sheet of paper and an envelope, 
hastily wrote a few lines. 

‘Has the carrier called for the plums 
yet, Doris?” 

“Not yet, Aunt Joan,” Doris, who was 
watching her with fascinated, frightened 
eyes, answered faintly. 

‘*‘Then when he does, give him this 
letter, and ask him to leave it at once at 
the address. Wait a minute.” 

She took her purse from her pocket, 
and, after a little hesitation, carefully 
counted out two halfpernce, a penny, and 
four farthings. 

“This is for the carrier, Doris ; he will 
expect to be paid for his trouble; nobody 
does anything in this world for nothing,” 
she said, grimly ; and then she snapped 
the clasp of her purse sharply, and returned 
it to her pocket. ‘There, take the letter 
at once, child, or he will have gone.” 

Doris obeyed. She felt very bewildered 
and frightened, and yet was, in a measure, 
relieved by her aunt’s sudden return to 
her usual manner. Of course, it was all 
fancy, but yet it was odd that the same 
fancy should have occurred to them both, 
Doris thought ; and she shuddered, and 
glanced timidly round her, as she crossed 
the hall, where the portrait of the “‘Grey 
Lady ” hung over the fireplace. 

The carrier was at the door when she 
reached the kitchen, and his rosy, good- 
tempered face, and loud, hearty voice as 
he chaffered with Margot over the plums, 
came in welcome relief to Doris. There 
was no gloom or mystery about him, at all 
events, or about Margot, as she stood with 
her hands on her hips and talked to him. 

Doris went into the kitchen after she 
had given him the letter, and he had 
driven away, and stood by the fire absently 
watching Margot, who was energetically 
scouring her milk-bowls, 

“Margot, did you ever hear of the 
— Lady’?” she asked, abruptly, at 
ast. 

Margot started, and dropped the tin she 
was scouring. 

“Laws sakes, Miss Doris! How you 
startled me! Why, of course I have, 
hundreds of times.’ Didn’t my mother, 
who was own maid to the missis’s mother, 
see her with her own eyes just three days 
afore poor Mrs. Mordaunt died? She was 
in her room, standing by the window, look- 
ing out at th’ children playing on th’ lawn, 
and my mother was tidying out a drawer 
of lace at the other end of th’ room. She 
looked up to ask Mrs. Mordaunt some 
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question, and, there, standing by her in the 
window, she saw a tall figure dressed all in 
grey, with a long, grey veil. My mother 
gave a jump and a scream as the figure 
vanished, and Mrs. Mordaunt turned 
round, ‘Did you see her also, Belle?’ she 
says, and turned deadly pale, and fainted. 
She was as well as you are now, Miss 
Doris, and three days after she was dead,” 
Margot added, impressively, 

Doris shuddered. She looked fearfully 
round the rapidly-darkening kitchen. 

“ Margot,” she said, in a low whisper, 
and she went up to the old woman and 
put her hand on her arm, “oh, Margot! 
I saw her not half an hour ago.” 

Margot started, and her healthy, brown 
face grew grey and pallid. 

“‘ Nonsense, Miss Doris !” 

“T did. I was passing the dining-room 
window and I looked in, and saw her 
standing by Aunt Joan’s side, and as I 
looked, she disappeared.” 

“Tt was only your fancy, honey.” 

“So I thought, but I found afterwards 
that Aunt Joan had seen her too !” 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two faces which gazed at each other 
looked the most terrified at that moment. 
There was a little silence, then Margot 


whispered : 
“ Did Miss Joan see her face, honey ?” 


Yes, and she spoke to her. She asked 
her if she had come for her, and the ‘Grey 
Lady’ nodded and smiled. Aunt Joan 
told me so. She thinks—oh, Margot, she 
thinks she is going to die,” Doris whispered 
in her frightened voice. 

“That was why she sent for old Pearson 
th’ lawyer, then, I reckon, honey. An’ 
she’s right. The ‘Grey Lady’ never comes 
for nought. No one knows who she was, 
| or anything about her, except that afore 
every death i’ th’ family she comes to warn 
them. Eh, and they needed warning, 
most on ’em, for they’ve been a hard, bad 
lot,” Margot added, emphatically. 

“But, Margot, can we do nothing? 
Shall we send for the doctor?” Doris 
faltered. 

‘An’ what good would a doctor do, 
child? Miss Joan ails nought at present, 
though she’s seemed a bit weakly of late 
weeks; but she ails nought to need a 
doctor. Even if she would tell him what 
she saw, which I doubt he would only 
laugh at her, an’ tell her her stomach was 
out of order, and that it was all fancy! I 
know what doctors is well enough! Nay, 
honey, they is no good at all! If her time 





is come, it is come, an’ we can do nothing 
to stop it. I have heard o’ folks who had 
been warned that they would die at a 
certain time, an’ their friends put th’ clock 
forward to deceive them into. thinkin’ 
the hour was past; but death takes no 
count o’ clocks, an’ they died all the same ! 
All th’ Mordaunts die sudden. There’s 
somethin’ wrong wi’ their hearts, the 
doctor says. It is a family complaint. 
Hush, honey!” and Margot caught up her 
tin and polished away vigorously, ‘ Here’s 
th’ missis coming.” 

Miss Mordaunt came into the kitchen as 
Margot spoke. She looked a little paler 
than usual; but her manner was unaltered, 
and the rebuke which she gave to Margot, 
for her reckless use of the whitening, was 
quite as sharp as ever. Doris felt some- 
what relieved by it, and was almost in- 
clined, next morning—when she awoke to 
find the sun streaming in at the window, and 
the robins, which she fed daily on the 
ledge, singing their sweetest notes, as they 
flew about waiting impatiently for their 
breakfast—to laugh at the gloomy terrors 
which had haunted her most of the night. 

‘‘Of course it is all nonsense, all idle 
superstition,” she told herself as she entered 
the dining-room, where Miss Mordaunt 
was already seated, eating her breakfast ; 
ae of course, Aunt Joan thinks so 
also.” 

But later on in the day she did not feel 
quite so confident of this, especially after 
the lawyer had arrived, and, after being 
closeted with Miss Mordaunt for more 
than an hour, had driven away, and Doris, 
timidly venturing into the dining-room, 
found her aunt sitting at the table with 
her head bowed, and her face hidden in 
her hands, 

She had looked up directly as Doris 
entered, and spoken to her quite in her 
usual manner, and asked a few questions 
about the poultry ; but the girl felt anxious, 
and nervous; and once timidly asked if 
her aunt felt quite well, and if she might 
be allowed to send for the doctor. 

Miss Mordaunt first stared, and then 
nearly snapped her head off. 

Doctor, indeed! I'll have no doctors 
here. There’s nothing the matter with 
me !” she said sharply, and Doris said no 
more, 

So two days passed over, and nothing 
had happened, or seemed likely to happen, 
and Doris, seeing that Miss Mordaunt 
seemed in her usual health ; that her ap- 
petite was as good as ever; that she rose 
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as early and worked as hard as usual, 
began to feel reassured again; and her 
terrors of the “Grey Lady” receded into 
the background once more. 

On the evening of the third day, which 
fell on a Friday, the choir practice was 
held. Doris, as organist, was obliged to be 
present; but she went somewhat un- 
willingly. All day, a sort of gloom—a 
kind of anticipation of some coming evil— 
had seemed to rest over the house. Doris 
struggled hard against it, but in vain. Old 
Margot went about her work with a 
gloomy face and preoccupied air, and 
started if any one spoke to her, and cast 
nervous, furtive glances around her. 

Miss Mordaunt was the only one who 
seemed unaffected by the general de- 
pression. She was very busy all the 
morning turning out drawers and cup- 
boards, work which she always did herself, 
and in which no one was allowed to assist. 
Doris scarcely saw her until tea-time, 
Then she fancied that she looked pale, and 
tired ; and she timidly asked if the work 
was finished, and if she might stay at home 
from the practice to assist. 

“Stay at home? No; I have quite 
finished,” Miss Mordaunt answered ab- 
sently ; and then, much to Doris’s amaze- 
ment and alarm, she left her seat, and, 
crossing the room, put her hand on the 
girl’s shoulder, and looked down at her 
earnestly : 

“You are a good girl, Doris,” she said ; 


“and, if I have been hard on you some- 


times, it was all for your own good. 
You'll remember that by-and-by, won't 
ou 3” 

. And then she had suddenly, as if she 
was half ashamed of the unusual action, 
bent and kissed Doris’s brow, and left the 
room abruptly without waiting for an 
answer. 

Doris felt anxious and restless during the 
practice. She made it shorter than usual ; 
but it seemed an interminable time before 
it was over, and she free to hurry home. 
There was no light in the dining-room 
window. The moon was bright that night ; 
and Doris, glancing up hastily at her aunt’s 
bedroom, saw her sitting by the open 
window, apparently looking out into the 
garden. Doris entered the house by the 
kitchen-door. There was a bright fire 
burning in the grate, and by it Margot was 
sitting with her face hidden in her hands, 
rocking herself to and fro in her chair. 
She started and looked up, and gave a little 
scream; and then a relieved exclamation 





as Doris crossed the room and stood by 
her side, and put her hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘Eh, Miss Doris, is it you at last? I 
am glad to see you. I thought you would 
never come,” she cried. 

Doris’s face paled. 

“Why, what is the matter, Margot. 
Is Aunt Joan——” 

She did not finish the sentence. In 
truth, she scarcely knew what to say, or 
how to give words to the hidden terror in | 
her heart. She could only look the 
question. Margot shook her head and 
sighed. 

“T haven’t seen her for over an hour, 
Miss Doris. She is up in her room now ; 
but she fairly frightened me out of my 
seven senses a while ago. I was in th’ 
hall an’ she came out o’ th’ dining-room 
with a light in her hand, an’ she went first 
into one room an’ then into another all over 
th’ house, an’ looked round—oh, so odd 
like, just as if she was saying a good-bye 
to ’em all. I watched her, Miss Doris, an’ 
by-an’-by she comes downstairs, an’ looks 
round th’ kitchen—she was allers fond o’ 
th’ kitchen, you know—wi’ wide-open, 
blank eyes, more as if she was asleep than 
awake, She did not see me, but I watched 
her—she was holding the candle up, an’ it 
fell upon her face—an’ oh, Miss Doris,” and 
Margot’s voice faltered, ‘there was just 
th’ same look in her eyes as there was in 
poor old Bruce’s—do you remember when 
th’ keeper shot him, an’ he crawled in 
here, an’ looked round at us all, an’ then 
trailed himself into his kennel to die?” 

“ Nonsense, Margot.” 

But though Doris tried to speak cheer- 
fully, and made an attempt at a little in- 
credulous laugh, she felt her heart beat 
fearfully. 

“Aunt Joan is sitting at her window. 
I looked up and saw her as I passed just 
now.” 

“Is she? Well, I am right glad to 
hear you say so, honey.” 

Margot did not look much reassured. 
She rose and looked at the clock. “It’s 
getting on for supper-time, Miss Doris, 
Suppose you go and tell her,” she sug- 

ested. 

“She will be angry, Iam afraid. She 
hates being disturbed in her room; but 
I will go.” 

Doris left the kitchen, and ran quickly 
up the broad staircase to her aunt’s 
ang and gave a loud knock at the 

oor. 
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“Aunt Joan, supper is ready,” she 
said. 

No answer. Doris knocked again, and 
more loudly, with the same result. She 
tried the door; it was locked. She called 
again, and again the rustle of the trees, as 
the wind swept over the house, was the 
only answer. Margot had crept upstairs 
behind her, and was standing near, holding 
a candle in her hand, The light fell on 
her pale, troubled face, and showed a 
reflected trouble and a growing terror in 
Doris’s eyes. 

“ Margot, I can’t get her to hear; and 
the door is locked,” she said, in a low 
whisper. 

“Call again, honey. You saw her 
sitting by the window, you say, maybe she 
has fallen asleep in her chair.” 

“Aunt Joan! Aunt Joan! Are you 
there? Open the door, please,” Doris 
cried ; and then, as no answer came, she 
flung herself with all her strength against 
the door, and shook it violently. 

Doris was strong, and the lock old and 
crazy ; it gave way suddenly, and the door 
burst open. Doris made a step forward, 
then paused suddenly. The room was all 
in darkness, except where, through the un- 
curtained window, a streak of moonlight 
fell on the floor, and showed Miss Joan 
still sitting in her chair, with her face 
turned towards the window. She sat bolt 
upright as usual— Miss Joan was never 
known to lean back in an easy-chair in her 
life—her hands were clasped tightly on the 
arms, and there was something rigid, some- 
thing unnaturally still and statue-like in 
the attitude which sent a chill through 
Doris’s heart. She stood quite still for a 
moment ; she felt as if she could not cross 
the room, could not look upon that hidden 
face, then, ashamed of her cowardice, she 
went forward and stood by the chair, and 
looked on her aunt’s face. 

“ Aunt Joan! Aunt Joan!” she faltered, 
“you will get cold sitting by the open 
window. And 4 

She broke off suddenly. There was no 
answer, not even a look which showed 
that Miss Joan heard on the still, pale face, 








whose wide-open eyes were still intently 
gazing out of the window. Margot had 
often told Doris that Miss Joan was very 
handsome when a girl, and Doris had felt 
half inclined to laugh, and doubt the asser- 
tion ; but now, for the first time, a conviction 
of its truth flashed across her mind. Yes, 
she was very handsome ; her face looked 
like a clear-cut marble mask in the moon- 
light, Doris thought. But why did she 
not speak? She touched the hand that 
was clasped tightly round the arm of the 
chair. It felt icily cold to her warm, 
young fingers, and sent an added chill of 
terror into her heart. 

“ Aunt Joan, Aunt Joan, why won’t you 
speak? Don’t you hear me?” she cried, 
wildly. 

The trees waved to and fro in the 
breeze, the ivy rustled outside the window, 
somewhere in the house a door banged. 
Margot’s heavy breathing sounded loud 
and distinct in the silent room, as she 
came softly to Doris’s side, and looked 
long and earnestly at her mistress’s 
face. 

“Nay, Miss Doris, she'll never hear 
thee nor me, nor anything else now,” she 
said, solemnly. ‘The dead must rise, an’ 
th’ archangel’s trump ring in her ears afore 
she sees or hears anything more, honey. 
Eh, but I knew th’ warnin’ didn’t come for 
nought.” 

Miss Joan had lived a lonely, loveless 
life for years. She had shut herself out 
from all human love, ever since the one 
being whom she had loved had deceived 
and deserted her, and had declared to her- 
self that for the future she would be 
sufficient to herself, that she would not 
trust or care for any human being again. 
Alone she had lived, and when she felt 
that death was drawing near, and that her 
hour was come, she had taken a last fare- 
well of the old house where most of her 
life had been spent, where she had known 
so much mingled joy and suffering, and 
then silently, like the wounded dog, she 
had crawled to her room, and turned her 
_— to the wall, and died, as she had lived 
—alone ! 
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